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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Virginia Historical Society 

IN 

Annual Meeting Held April 3, 1919. 

The Annual Meeting was held in the Society's House, 707 
East Franklin Street, on April 3rd, 1919, at 4:00 P. M., with 
President W. Gordon McCabe in the chair. 

The first business of the Meeting was the reading of Presi- 
dent McCabe 's Annual Report as follows : 

Annual Report of the President of the Virginia 
Historical Society for 1918. 

To the Members of the Virginia Historical Society : 

I have the honor to submit the following Report comprising 
a brief summary of the activities of the Society and presenting 
a detailed statement of its finances, membership and properties 
for the year ending November 30th, 1918 — which Report has 
been examined, verified and unanimously approved by your 
Executive Committee. 

As might reasonably have been expected, our Society, in 
common with all other organizations throughout the country 
of a like character, has encountered during the year not a few 
material handicaps imposed by the exigencies of a great Nation 
bent solely, and first of all, on doing her full share in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the most stupendous struggle of all 
time. 
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Everything that in the remotest degree seemed to hinder the 
full achievement of that purpose was promptly brushed aside, 
and not one of us, man or woman, but gladly acquiesced. 

As Mars took the centre of the world-stage, stately Clio, 
perforce, withdrew into the ' 'wings, ' ' yet with her immemorial 
scroll and stylus held fast in hand, eager, as occasion served, 
to recount the epic deeds of valorous Captains and their in- 
trepid followers, who did not grudge to die that the state might 
live. 

It has ever been our wont to be frank, even to bluntness, 
with our members, in dealing with the affairs of the Society, 
and, while keeping a stout heart — the " aequatn rebus in 
arduis mentem" of the Venusian bard — not to gloze over the 
difficulties that have confronted us in- the past, or that we are 
likely to encounter in the future. 

At the close of the trying period covered by this Report, 
our membership was 714, a net loss of 14 for the year. This loss, 
grave as it is to any organization of slender purse — especially 
in view of soaring prices for printing, wages, repairs, and, 
indeed, for all manner of things indispensable for the proper 
maintenance of our property and for the adequate accomplish- 
ment of our aims — is yet not discouraging when compared 
with conditions in 1917, when we suffereed a net loss in mem- 
bership of 38, a loss of 3 per cent this year, against a loss of 
5 per cent last year. 

These losses, as we have intimated above, were to be ex- 
pected and are not one whit greater — nay, by comparison, 
in the majority of cases, are even less — than those reported 
by our sister societies throughout the country, however, long 
established and flourishing they may be. 

When a whole people for over two years has been steadily 
"giving until it hurts," saving every penny to subscribe, 
however modestly, to "Liberty Loans" and to all sorts of 
patriotic "Funds," or to purchase "War Thrift Stamps," 
we could not reasonably look for any considerable accession 
of new members to fill up the gaps occasioned by death or by 
other causes beyond control. 

But it is good to remember that our old membership (with few 
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exceptions), despite untoward conditions, has "stuck to the 
ship ' ' with a consistent fidelity and loyalty which our Com- 
mittee here records with unaffected gratitude. 

Alas ! (by contrast, of which it is distasteful to make even 
passing mention), there are still some delinquents, notwith- 
standing the former drastic purging of our rolls. Any further 
appeal to this ignoble handful is futile. The axe must fall 
again and must continue to fall, until we are assured of a mem- 
bership on whose honesty and promptness we can confidently 
rely in framing our budget for current expenses and in prose- 
cuting, in adequate fashion, the aims that have been consist- 
ently pursued by this Society for more than eighty-six years. 
It may be pertinently mentioned just here that, since the 
entrance of our Country into the present war, annual dues, 
by a unanimous order of the Committee, have been remitted 
in the case of all members serving the Nation in arms (whether 
on land, sea or air), in hospitals or engaged in the various 
activities necessary for the welfare of our armies in the field. 

In accordance with this order, which holds good until the 
official proclamation of peace, the publications of the Society 
are sent free of charge to all such members in service (whether 
at home or abroad), who have expressed a desire to receive 
them and who have forwarded their addresses. 

It may also be added that no members known to be doing 
war-work of any sort have been dropped. 

More than a year ago, your Committee unanimously de- 
cided to invest at once all the readily available portion of its 
"Endowment Fund" in "Liberty Bonds," and, later on 
(March 18th, 1918), declared in its "Annual Report" that, if, 
in prosecution of the war, the need of money by the Govern- 
ment should become more urgent, it stood ready to submit 
to the Society a proposal to lend the whole of this "Fund" 
to the Nation. It was remembered that a former ' ' Executive 
Committee, ' ' in the brave days of 1861-65, had without hesita- 
tion invested every penny of the Society's "Endowment" 
in Confederate Bonds, to the end that the ancient faith of their 
"Fathers" might be transmitted inviolate to their children. 
The remembrance of their action of more than half a century 
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ago remains "an everlasting possession" to the Society, and 
this official avowal of the purpose of the present Committee 
(which obviously entailed a sharp reduction in our income, 
inasmuch as the "gilt-edged" securities held in the "Fund" 
paid us a far higher rate of interest than ' ' Liberty Bonds ' ') 
affords signal and conclusive proof that there is still "no Water 
in the blood" when the crucial test comes. 

Happily, this test of "loyalty" (a noble and beautiful old 
word "soiled with all ignoble use" during days of "Recon- 
struction") was not required, and we rejoice to record that the 
principal of our ' ' Endowment Fund ' ' (the paramount guarantee 
of the stability and efficiency of the Society) remains intact. 

But to preserve it intact in such "parlous times" as these 
has demanded the most rigid economy in every item of ex- 
penditure, even the most trifling. That we have, thus far, 
' ' won out, ' ' is due to the unceasing vigilance of our Corres- 
ponding Secretary, who (always ' ' by and with the advice and 
consent" of the Executive Committee) has practically ad- 
ministered our material affairs, while, at the same time, prose- 
cuting with undiminished efficiency the onerous editorial 
duties of his own office. At the risk of offending the innate 
modesty of this tried and trusty servant, who happily com- 
bines the keen "flair" of the trained antiquarian with the canny 
caution of the hard-headed business-man "from beyond the 
Tweed" (surely a most unwonted combination!), your Com- 
mittee feels impelled to mention two outstanding illustra- 
tions of his single-minded devotion to the aims and interests 
of the Society — that he has persistently refused, in face of the 
soaring cost of living, to consider any suggestion of an increase 
of his pre-war stipend, and that, on voluntary taking over 
duties additional to his own work (in consequence of a reduc- 
tion in our clerical force), he has steadily declined to accept 
any compensation whatever for this extra work. To set down 
these facts here may not unlikely prove distasteful to him, 
but, none the less, the Committee regards it as an act of simple 
justice to record them. 

Heartening as are, in the main, the matters presented above, 
we are (to use a homely phrase) not yet ' ' out of the woods. ' ' 
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If we would continue to ' ' pay as we go, " as we have ever done, 
preserving a sound financial condition, while adequately main- 
taining on the same high plane the long established aims of the 
Society, as reflected in our publications, prudence demands that 
this same rigid economy shall be practised until normal con- 
ditions are restored. 

The ever-mounting cost of printing, nay, the difficulties and 
delays in getting printing done at all, even at prevailing prices 
(since so many of the printers have joined the colors), consti- 
tute obviously the most pressing problem that confronts us. 
Just here, let it be set down in bare justice to the "Printers 
to the Society" (Messrs. Mitchell & Hotchkiss), that they have 
not manifested in the remotest degree any spirit of "profit- 
eering." On the contrary, their spirit has been uniformly 
that inculcated by "the Golden Rule." Paper, ink, ma- 
chinery, wages for skilled labor (such as our Magazine demands) 
have all tremendously advanced in price. To these soaring 
prices, which the master-printers themselves are compelled to 
pay, must, of course, be added the "reasonable profit" for 
their work, without which they could not long exist. 

In view of these exigencies, likely to last for some time yet, 
your Committee, has deemed it prudent, nay, imperative, 
to reduce in very considerable measure the space usually 
allotted to certain departments in our Magazine. The original 
historical matter cannot of course, be curtailed to any con- 
siderable degree, for that constitutes essentially the raison 
d'Hre of this publication, nor can we abridge the annual de- 
tailed statement as to our finances, membership and proper- 
ties. But it is quite possible, in our "Annual Report," to 
make more succinct mention of gifts and bequests, to 
present more concise risumis of the contents of the Magazine 
(heretofore prepared for the benefit of casual readers), and to 
omit, for the present, at least, the elaborate memorial sketches 
of deceased members comprised under the head of "Necrol- 
ogy. ' ' 

As a further measure of economy, we have decided it absolu- 
tely necessary to reduce the number of copies of the Magazine 
to be printed and ' 'kept in stock" over and above the number 
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requisite for our regular members, for our long-established 
"exchanges," and for certain nondescript, or "outside," sub- 
scribers, whose percentage varies very slightly from year to 
year. Obviously, this will cause each quarterly issue soon to 
become "rare" (in booksellers' jargon), and those "outside 
subscribers," who fail to write promptly for these issues as 
they appear, must expect to experience, later on, considerable 
difficulty in obtaining them even at greatly enhanced prices. 
We are sure that this announcement will prove sufficient 
warning to all specially interested in Virginia genealogy, and 
to all collectors of ' ' Virginiana ' ' who have neglected, so far, 
to enter the "sacred fold" of "Life" or "Annual" member- 
ship in the Society. 

It may be specially noted in this connection, that the Index 
to this year's Magazine (Vol.. XXVI) was unavoidably omitted 
at the end of the October issue (in which yearly issue it uni- 
formly finds its place), but will be found, together with title- 
page of the volume, in our January number for 1919. 

That our finances, despite the various handicaps imposed 
by war conditions, continue in a thoroughly sound condition, 
is amply evidenced by the subjoined 



Treasurer's Report 

Balance in Bank December 1, 1917 $564.55 

Receipts. 

Annual Dues $2,748.50 

Life Members 50.00 

Interest 956.27 

Sale of Magazines 160.51 

Sale of Publications 7.61 

Gifts 102.50 

From Savings Bank 200.00 

Loan Repaid 4,500.00 $8,725.39 

$9,289.94 
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Disbursements. 



Salaries... $1,535.00 

Wages 359.70 

Postage and Express 111.08 

Sundry Bills- 212.88 

Books, Stationery and Binding 59.97 

Printing Magazines 1,594.92 

Insurance 192.00 

Repairs 146.75 

Tob Printing 25.75 

Checks Returned 15.00 

Permanent Fund 4,650.00 

Coal 66.50 

Interest .15 

$8,969.70 

Balance in Bank December 1, 1918 320.24 



9,289.94 
Permanent Fund. 

(April 1, 1919.) 

25 shares stock of the Citizens Bank of Norfolk, Va., paying 

12%, estimated value $5,000.00 

Real Estate Mortgages, $1,000.00, $1,000.00 and $4,500.00 

(all 6%) 6,500.00 

U. S. Liberty Bonds (4%) 1,600.00 

In Savings Bank 17.42 

$13,117.42 

In accordance with an order of the Executive Committee, the Trea- 
surer presents the following tabulated statement showing the sums 
from which the Permanent Fund is derived. What is termed the 
"Society's Fund" comprises the amount the Committee has been able 
to save from year to year out of the ordinary revenues of the Society. 

The Virginia Sturdivant McCabe Fund, given by the Presi- 
dent of the Society in loving memory of his granddaughter, 
Virginia Sturdivant McCabe, born February 1, 1906, died 
August 11, 1909 $ 500.00 

The Jane Pleasants Harrison Osborne McCabe Fund, given 
by the President of the Society in loving memory of his 
wife, Jane Pleasants Harrison Osbourne McCabe, who died 

November 22, 1912 500.00 

Daughters of the American Revolution Fund 100.00 

Byam K. Stevens Fund 750.00 

Edward'Wilson James Fund 4,500.00 

Society's Fund 7,267.42 

$13,117.42 
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The gifts include $100.00 given by Mrs Byam K. Stevens, of New York. 

Part of the interest received during the last fiscal year was due in the 
preceding year; but on account of causes, arising from the war, was not 
then paid. 

It will be seen that, though we have had a considerable loss in member- 
ship, most of the members have been so prompt in their payments that 
there is but little difference in this item from the preceding year. Our 
total receipts have been but a little less than in the preceding year; but 
our expenses have been $624.28 greater. This difference is about the 
amount of the increased cost of printing the magazine. The amount to 
be paid for insurance will be materially less during the current year 
than was paid last year. 

Respectully submitted, 

R. A. LANCASTER, JR., 
Treasurer. 



Additions to the Library. 

The additions to the Library during the year, in books and 
pamphlets, number 652. We beg leave to present our most 
grateful acknowledgments to the generous donors, and hope to 
print, later on, a full list of their names, as has always been 
our custom in the past. 

In this connection, special attention is directed to a con- 
densed synopsis of the inventory (prepared last year for in- 
surance purposes) of the books, colonial and other newspapers, 
MSS., maps, portraits, busts, engravings and articles of rare 
historic interest now in the ' ' Society House. ' ' This synopsis 
(which appeared in our July number) of the first complete 
inventory of our collections ever published, will, we are sure, 
be eagerly read not only by Virginia folk at home, but by all 
people of Virginian ancestry throughout the whole country. 
Perhaps, a perusal of it may impel some of our rich friends, 
here and elsewhere, to donate the necesaary funds for building 
an "up-to-date" fire-proof building (quite separate from the 
' ' Society House ") , which will ensure the absolute safety of these 
priceless treasures. The ' ' Society House, " it is true, is now 
rated by Insurance Agents as a "first-class risk," but we can 
make no interior alterations (in order to afford more shelf- 
room), for we are determined that it shall remain, outside and 
in, just as it is, as a memorial to General Robert E. Lee, whose 
family residence it was all during Confederate war-times (1861- 
1865). 
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Gifts and Bequests. 



1. Five large scrap-books of very decided value, left by the 
ate Capt. George A. Barksdale (who was many years ago 

our Recording Secretary) to his nephew, Mr. Charles J. Sy- 
mington, for life, with reversion to the Society. Mr. Symington 
has had these books carefully indexed and substantially bound 
and has deposited them with us subject to his order. 

2. Photographic facsimiles of two unpublished letters 
addressed to Governor Dinwiddie — one written by George 
Washington, (July 18th, 1755), and the other (same year) 
by Major Robert Orme of the British Army, Aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock — presented by Mrs. N. E. Clement, Chath- 
am, Virginia. 

3. A parcel of MS. miscellaneous papers (of the early nine- 
teenth century) from the estate of William F. Braxton, esq., 
grandson of Carter Braxton, Signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence^ — presented by Miss Elizabeth Braxton Daven- 
port, Brattleboro', Vermont. 

4. A letter dated Richmond, Va., May 1st, 1875, from Ed- 
ward V. Valentine, the eminent sculptor, in regard to his re- 
cumbent statue of Lee at Lexington, Virginia — presented 
by Howard F. Brinton, esq., of Philadelphia. 

5. A letter dated Florence, Italy, Jan'y 7th, 1852, from 
J. T. Hart, sculptor, in regard to his marble statue of Henry 
Clay, now standing in the "Capitol Square" of this city — 
presented by Miss Nannie Watson Archer, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

6. A curious old MS. "Cyphering Book," written about 
the beginning of the last century — presented by Americus V. 
Taylor, esq., Sabot, Virginia. 

7. A gold medal awarded to John White, of King William 
Co., Va., when a student at William and Mary College in 
1775 — bequeathed by his descendant, Mrs. Edward Colston, 
(nee Mary W. Stevenson), Cincinnati, Ohio. In addition, 
Mrs. Colston has bequeathed to the Society a rare Sevres 
plate presented by President James Madison to her grand- 
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father, Andrew Stevenson, who held many high public offices, 
both in the State and in the Nation — Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, Minister to the Court of St. James, 
etc. 

8. Several rare printed volumes, a number of scrap-books, 
a large mass of MS. complete genealogies (and many genea- 
logical "notes"), together with several articles of wearing 
apparel made in Kentucky during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century (1830-1850) — bequeathed by Miss Nora 
Duerson of LaGrange, Ky. 

9. A rare early edition (three vols, 1770) of Sir William 
Blackstone's "Commentaries on the Laws of England," 
each volume containing the autograph of Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
"bookstamp" of his equally famous brother, Arthur Lee — 
presented by Judge Milo P. Smith, Cedar Rapids, la. 

10. Eighty-two valuable old volumes from the library of 
the late Rev. W. W. Bennett, D. D., a famous Baptist divine 
of his time — presented by his daughter, Miss Mary Lee Ben- 
nett, Blackstone, Virginia. 

Publications. 

Despite the many vexatious hindrances touched upon above, 
all the issues of Vol. XXVI of the Magazine regularly appeared, 
and, under the vigilant direction of its accomplished Editor, 
uniformly maintained the enviable repute accorded it for many 
years by trained historical students, at home and abroad, 
in its special field of investigation. That this is no idle claim 
is amply attested by the innumerable citations to its pages that 
are to be found in well-nigh all recent books of approved worth 
dealing with Virginia Colonial and Revolutionary history. 

Among the more important papers contained in this Volume 
may be mentioned: 

1. Minutes of the Council and General Court (1622-29) 

have appeared in each quarterly issue, and, if one may judge 
from the favorable comments that steadily come to us, con- 
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tinue to afford keen delight as well as solid instruction to a 
very large number of readers. We have so repeatedly, in 
former Reports, dwelt at length on the superlative value of 
these "Minutes," that it is only for the benefit of our more 
recent members that we once again emphasize the fact that 
these venerable records (probably, indeed, the oldest records 
in America originating in the Colonies), transcribed by our 
own copyists from the originals in the Library of Congress, 
were made accessible in print to historical students for the 
first time in our pages, and that, despite (nay, because of) 
their homespun vernacular, vigorous, if uncouth to modern 
ears, they present the most vivid picture known to us of the 
every-day life of the hardy pioneers, who dwelt within the 
palisades of Jamestown or in the struggling settlements hard- 
by that ' ' Cradle of the Republic. ' ' The " Council, ' ' composed 
only of the wealthiest and most prominent citizens (both 
socially and politically) of the Colony, formed (with the 
Governor), the "General Court" and, as Dr. Philip Alexander 
Bruce reminds us, in his monumental "Institutional History 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century," concentrated in 
itself the several jurisdictions of half a dozen distinct courts 
"at home," from "Chancery" and "King's Bench" to 
"Admirality" and "Exchequer." Thus, there is no phase 
of the economic, industrial and social life of the early settlers 
that is not dealt with in these records, by reason of the wide 
jurisdiction exercised by this ' ' General Court. ' ' That there 
is "nothing new under the sun" finds fresh confirmation in 
these archaic pages. The "man in the street" to-day is apt 
to think, no doubt, that "food-control" and "profiteering" 
and many like abominations had their origin during this pres- 
ent war, but they all crop up in these Virginia Court records 
of nearly three centuries ago. 

All this and more of a kindred kind must surely prove of 
absorbing interest to historical students bent on "first-hand 
investigation. ' ' 

But we sadly fear that the "general reader" of more frivi- 
lous temperament will ignore the more solid content, economic 
and industrial, and, in unholy glee, revel in the little social 
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escapades and peccadillos revealed in sundry cases brought be- 
fore their "Worships," who, while not at all ascetic or "Puri- 
tanical," yet, as Englishmen born and bred, had a mighty 
respect for English law and also for Acts of Assembly (which 
latter they themselves had in great measure shaped), and 
would not have the law flouted, whether by "gentleman" 
in his laced doublet or humble "Hodge" in his smock. 

If wilful men (and women too), to whom "ginger is hot in 
the mouth, ' ' would have their ' ' dance, ' ' in defiance of plain 
law, then they must needs "pay the piper." 

If Thomas Wilson (as we read here), servant to "Mr. Dr. 
Pott" (a member of the Court), would "abuse himself in 
drink" and beat the wife of his bosom, then he must "sit in 
the stocks" and pay a fine. 

If Mr. Thomas ffarley, gent., would "absent himself from 
church for three moneths" and "uppon the Saboth daye go 
a-huntinge of hoggs on James Cittye Island," then, "gentle- 
man" as he is, he must "paye into the Publique Treasury 
100 pound weight of Tobacco as provided by act of ye Generall 
Assembly. ' ' 

If that strapping Amazon, Mistress Margaret Jones, shrewish 
of tongue and strong of arm, would persist in settling her 
little differences with her neighbors on the water-side by 
"bare knuckles" and sharp finger-nails, having more than one 
bloody bout with a certain John Butterfield — then the "Wor- 
shipful Court," having listened to the lively testimony of 
sundry witnesses (set down here at great and delicious length), 
ignoring all considerations of sex, unfeelingly decrees "for ye 
severall offenses aforenamed of the said Margarett Jones, yt 
she be toughed (towed) or dragged at a boats sterne in ye River 
fro' ye shoare unto ye Margarett & John and thence unto ye 
shoare againe. " 

Surely, in this instance, their ' ' Worshipps ' ' went the ' ' duck- 
ing-stool" "at home" one better in this drastic cooling of the 
hot wrath of the brawling virago. 

But the case that will, doubtless, excite the liveliest interest 
on the part of the unregenerate, is the trial of "good wiefe 
Wright" for witchcraft, set down here at too great length for 
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quotation. What punishment was meted out to this mis- 
chievous charlatan, who frightened bearded men, as well as 
hysterical maids and matrons, into nervous collapse, from 
' ' Kikotan ' ' to James Cittye, we do not know precisely, but at 
any rate, the penalty was not death, as it surely would have 
been, had she practiced her spells and sinister incantations 
in Plymouth Collonye. 

These are but a few of the "plums' ' taken at random from 
this year's instalments of these vivid "Minutes," which, we 
repeat, constitute an unrivalled ''human document" touching 
every-day life in the colony at that time. 

2. The Letters of William Byrd, First (most of them hitherto 
unpublished and here printed from his original ' ' Letter-Book ' ' 
in our MS. collections) have also run through the year and 
continue to furnish precise information of prime import to 
students of trade relations existing at the time between Vir- 
ginia and the Mother Country. If only the letter-books of 
his chief London agents, Messrs. Perry & Lane, could be un- 
earthed in London to-day, and their replies to Byrd's letters 
could be printed in a single volume, along with these given in 
our pages, the book would certainly prove a most illumining 
contribution to our early economic history. Besides, we 
confess to an immense curiosity to see what manner of answer 
they made to some of Byrd' scaustic criticisms of the way 
in which they managed, or, rather, mismanaged, his consign- 
ments of pelts and tobacco and executed his orders for goods 
needed this side the water. But, hojwever sharp his tongue or 
pen, he had really a great regard for them, and they not only 
remained his chief London agents during his life-time, but con- 
tinued to act in the same capacity for his more famous son. 
The years covered by these instalments (in Vol. XXVI) are 
1688-1690 — the years of "ye amazing revolutions" (as Byrd 
terms them in a letter to "ffather Horsmanden"), which 
witnessed the flight from England of the last Stuart King 
and the seating on the English throne of "the Whig De- 
liverer, ' ' as William of Orange was styled by his loyal Protes- 
tant adherents. 
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Apart, however, from the letters devoted almost entirely to 
matters of trade, admirers of William Byrd, First (and we em- 
phatically declare ourselves one of them) will find of especial 
interest those written to old friends "at home," abounding 
in intimate personal touches that unconsciously portray the 
man himself — devoted husband and father, thrifty and hard- 
headed man of business, shrewd, yet broad-minded politician— 
as he lived and moved and had his being in this far away corner 
of the New World, whither he had come as a lad of eighteen to 
have his start in life and where he had now risen to be one 
of the commanding figures in shaping the destinies of the 
Colony. 

He might well be satisfied with the retrospect and with 
the outlook. 

And yet, and yet, the skies were not all blue (as, indeed, they 
never are except to thoughtless folk), and, reading closely 
between the lines, we fancy we can discover, from time to time, 
signs of a certain disappointment or depression, altogether 
foreign to a man of his equable mind and cheery tempera- 
ment. 

Perhaps, it was the natural reaction after that delightful year 
(1687-88), which he had so recently spent in England, where 
the rich young Colonial had been courted and made much of 
' ' in town, ' ' and had enjoyed to the full the open-hearted hospi- 
tality of his own, and his wife's, kinsmen and connexions in 
the country — above all, where he had once more around him 
his children, who had been sent thither to school, and whom he 
ever loved with almost passionate fondness. 
And now, after those halcyon months, here he was again ' ' att ye 
end of ye world" (as he writes to "Brother Horsmansden"), 
once more immersed in the daily grind of business, official and 
personal, and, for the first time, things did not seem to him 
to be going at all well. 

He is "stocked upp w th Indian Goods, ' ' but the Indians are 
"att war" (not with the settlers, but among themselves), 
pelts are, in consequence, scarce, and trade sadly languishes — 
his agents, whether in London, or in Barbadoes, so he com- 
plains, are treating him scurvily — not yet does he feel quite 
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sure of his Auditorship against ' ' ye pretensions ' ' of Mr. Robert 
Ayleway (who had long ago "surreptitiously" obtained the 
Royal Patent for the place) — and so he sighs for retirement 
(or, rather, thinks that he so sighs), and declares in a letter to 
his wife's father (the "ffather Horsmanden' ' of the correspond- 
ence), who had gone back to England from Virginia after 
"the Restoration, " and, having given up all business activities, 
was now living the life of a country gentleman at his seat of 
' ' Purleigh ' ' in Essex : " It seems apparent to mee that none 
can be so happy as those who are retired from Publick buisiness 
or great Traffick; experience of ye trouble and danger in both 
cases I had severely last year. My losses (I thank God) I can 
bear with Patience, though a few such would put mee out of 
danger of Loosing soe much again. ' ' 

At times too, one now detects a touch of querulous irritability 
in his business letters, quite distinct from the cold sarcasm 
that, on occasion, he knew how to employ with such telling effect. 
He seems to have been conscious of this himself, for, after writ- 
ing several specially acrid letters to his old friend, Mr. North, 
(another of his London agents), he breaks out finally with a sort 
of generous contrition, ' ' Please to give my humble service to all 
our friends & excuse anything may seem harsh, for He assure you 
no man hath a greater or more reall Respect for you than 
Sr. Yo r faithful friend & Serv. W. B." 

But his was too frank and manly a nature to allow any gloomy 
forebodings or idle repinings to find permanent lodgment 
in heart and brain, or (as Gray sings in his immortal "Elegy") 
to "freeze the genial current of his soul" — his was a piety too 
deep, and a faith too unquestioning, not to believe in spirit 
and in truth that ' ' all things work together for good to them 
that love God. ' ' 

These intermittent fits of depression, medicined by imperious 
activities and consistent ambitions, gradually disappeared, 
and soon we find him settling into his accustomed stride with 
manly cheerfulness and with all his old-time optimism. 

Especially was he at this time keenly interested in moving his 
family residence from "the Falls" to "Westopher, " lower 
down on the James — a plantation which he had purchased from 
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Theodorick and Richard Bland, and where he was now building 
a comfortable and commodious home, in which he and his wife 
were to end their days. 

There were many impelling reasons for the change. "The 
Falls" was practically little more than a bare frontier-post, 
constantly exposed to attack from the wily red-skins — not, 
indeed, from the friendly neighboring Indians, but from the 
fierce tribes dwelling to the Northward and to the South, 
who were incessantly at war with one another, and whose 
"war-path," as they swept to and fro in ruthless attack 
and swift reprisal, lay just beyond Byrd's frontier settlement. 
As we have said, he was a devoted husband (as well he might be 
for Mary Horsmansden was the consummate type of the Eng- 
lish gentlewoman of the time and from the day that she placed 
her hand in his at the altar, each just one-and-twenty, had 
never failed him in fair weather or foul), and, quite apart 
from the peril of " ye Salvages, ' ' her life there was inexpressibly 
lonely. During his long and frequent absences from this home, 
necessitated by his official duties or by the demands of strenuous 
business, she was utterly alone, severed from all human com- 
panionship save that of her baby-daughter (born while the 
father was far away to the Northward on ' ' Indian business ' ') 
and her negro and Indian servants. Though not so far away 
' ' as the crow flies, ' ' the place (owing to lack of easy transport) 
was essentially remote from the currents of Colonial life, 
social, official and commercial. Her children (save this one) 
were far away in England at school, whither, with all the pride 
and courage of her race, she had urged, despite the sharp pangs 
of her tender mother-heart, that they should be sent, so that 
they might be trained among gentlefolks and fitted for that 
station in life, to which it had pleased God to call them. 

The prospect of permanently settling at "Westover" must 
have seemed like heaven to the brave gentlewoman. ' ' Westoph- 
er Parish ' ' was one of the oldest, as it was reckoned one of the 
most desirable, settlements in the Colony. There had been 
her girlhood's home, whither her father, Warham St. Leger 
Hcrsmansden, the stout old cavalier officer, had brought his 
family on the collapse of the Royalists cause. There he had 
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soon won the confidence of the people and had risen to prom- 
inence, being elected to represent Charles City in the House 
of Burgesses, and, later on, being chosen a member of the 
Council. Not until "the Restoration" came, did he return 
to England, where, as we have just mentioned, he was now living 
at his country-place in Essex. At that time, the county 
contained an unusually large number of " gentry .families, " 
among the younger members of which Mary Horsmansden 
had naturally formed not a few girlish friendships. To her, 
it was almost like going back "home." As regards trade, 
both domestic and foreign, "Westopher" had long been re- 
garded as an ideal spot — "about two miles," as Byrd writes, 
' ' above where the Great Shipps ride. ' ' Hard by, in the same 
Parish, Byrd's maternal grandfather, Thomas Stagge, Sr., 
(who through combined prudence and energy founded the solid 
fortune that Byrd ultimately inherited on the untimely death 
of his bachelor uncle, Thomas Stagge, Jr.) had established his 
great ware-houses, in which were stored the "sweet-scented 
tobaccos, ' ' which he annually exported to the Mother Country. 

But above all this, in her tender heart was the thought that 
now, at last, she would have her husband with her, with brief 
intervals, the year round, and that the two together could, 
in a year or two, make a becoming home for the grand young 
folks when they should come back to them from overseas. 
So, we find Byrd, who shared, to the full, the fond mother's 
longing for the home-coming of the adored children, eagerly 
pushing forward to completion the house he had planned — 
ordering through his London agents all sorts of things, which 
they both deemed- necessary for the proper furnishing of a 
bright and cheery "home-nest," yet not without its touch 
of seemly elegance too, as we find Byrd begging his wife's 
brother ("Brother Horsmansden") to "send us (according 
to your promise) your (with yo r fair Lady's) Picture to adorn 
my new house. ' ' 

If was more than a year after the date of the last of the pres- 
ent letters before the new home was quite ready for the reception 
of his little family, but we may be sure that, notwithstanding 
his customary thrift and caution, they found it as cosy and 
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attractive as an open purse and loving, yet practical, fore- 
sight could make it. 

As there has been some confusion on the point, we must 
caution our readers that this house was merely a commodious 
wooden building, not the stately brick mansion familiar to us 
all to-day, which, despite its occupation by vandal enemies 
in two wars, who wrought much havoc inside and out, still 
remains the most beautiful and imposing of all the colonial 
manor-houses in America. 

The latter was built by his more celebrated son and name- 
sake, who, by reason of his ready whit, great learning and varied 
accomplishments, happily accompanied by the "bel air" of one 
who had moved familiarly among the courts of the Old World, 
was in his generation reckoned "the finest gentleman in 
America." 

Here, for the present, we take leave of William Byrd, First. 
He was, at the date of his last letter printed in our October 
issue, in the full vigor of his manhood (but eight-and-thirty), 
and had fourteen years yet ahead of him — years of ever in- 
creasing usefulness, prosperity and honor, yet, towards the 
last, fraught with poignant domestic sorrows, until he died 
alone (for alas ! wife and daughter were now dead and his brill- 
iant son still dallied among the wits and courtiers yonder in 
London) at "Westover" in 1704 at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-two. 

3. The "Jones Papers" (published for the first time in our 
pages from the originals in the Library of Congress) appeared 
in three issues, January — July (inclusive), and have, no doubt, 
proved most agreeable reading to all who are more interested in 
the careless portrayal of social life and manners-what Macaulay 
terms "light, garrulous, desultory ana" — than in economic 
or political documentary history. To Virginia folk will they 
more especially appeal, presenting to us, as they do, in artless 
and lively fashion, through the medium of intimate family 
letters, a very graphic picture of the every-day life led by 
wealthy "gentry-folk," whether the busy life on the planta- 
tions ; or the more leisurely life in ' ' town, ' ' as Williamsburg, 
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then the centre of politics, culture and fashion, was invariably 
styled at the time, just as London is to-day in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

A few of these letters were written by W. Catesby Cocke 
of Stafford County (a young gentleman apparently possessed 
of what was then called "a very pretty wit" and one who 
evidently ' ' ruffled it " in the ' ' season ' ' with the most ' ' modish ' ' 
of the Williamsburg "sparks") to his sister, Elizabeth, widow of 
William Pratt of Gloucester and daughter of Dr. William Cocke, 
Secretary of the Colony, and of his wife, Elizabeth Catesby, 
sister of the famous naturalist, Mark Catesby, a "Worthy," 
concerning whom we may pau.se here, we trust not 
impertinently, to say a word or two, as this generation appa- 
rently knows very little about him, though he has almost in- 
numerable collateral descendants in Virginia, and indeed, 
throughout the whole South. 

He came to Virginia in April 1712, travelled extensively 
through this Colony and the Colonies further South, devoting 
himself with steadfast patience, year after year, to forming 
his collection of American plants, which, on his return to Eng- 
land in 1719, was enthusiastically acclaimed by the leading 
scientists (foremost among them Sir Hans Sloane) as "the 
most perfect collection ever brought to this country. ' ' After 
three years spent there in naming and cataloguing his speci- 
mens, Catesby at Sloane 's urgency, and with the latter 's 
active pecuniary assistance, returned to Virginia, and, after 
tarrying a brief time under the hospitable roof -tree of his sister 
and her husband in Williamsburg, settled in South Carolina 
(1722-26) and at once resumed there and in the contiguous 
territory of Georgia and Florida his sedulous quest for such 
indigenous plants and trees as seemed to him likely to prove 
adaptable to the soil and air of the British Isles. So keen 
was his zeal in the prosecution of this task, that, disregarding 
all peril, he even lived for a considerable time among the 
Indians at "Fort Moore" on the Savannah River far in the 
interior. 

In 1726, he returned to England, visiting the Bahamas on 
his way home, and almost at once began the preparation and 
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publication of his great work entitled; "The Natural History 
of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands. With Observa- 
tions on the Soil, Air and Water," two folio volumes (Vol. 
1, 1731 ; Vol. II, 1743), accompanied by a new map of own mak- 
ing and one hundred plates of the newly discovered. plants 
and trees, every figure in which was drawn and etched by the 
hand of the indefatigable author. This monumental work 
(which ran through three editions, was translated into German, 
and which is still held in high repute by botanists, the ' ' Nou- 
velle Biographie Universelle " characterizing it as "ce magnifi- 
que ouvrage qui 1 'a place au rang des premiers naturalistes ' ') 
led to his election as Fellow of the Royal Society (of which 
Sloane was then President) and assured the success of his sub- 
sequent works dealing with birds and fishes. Passionately 
devoted to the very last to his investigations in natural history, 
he died in London, December 23rd, 1749, leaving issue. 

This - outline of his scientific career (based on English and 
French authorities) will, doubtless, appear to many, not ' ' to 
the manner bom, ' ' an irrelevant excursus, but we are sure 
that it will not seem so to his kinsmen and kinswomen in our 
"Old Dominion" and throughout the South, who still bear 
his honored name (as a Christian name), but who, as we have 
said, apparently know little of the high place he held among 
scientists nearly two centuries ago. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for in this country he has been treated somewhat shabbily. 
Appleton 's ' ' Cyclopaedia of American Biography ' ' has a very 
concise (34 lines) but fairly appreciative notice of him (which, 
by-the-way, has been "lifted" verbatim by some later "Cy- 
clopaedists"), but the scattered notices that are to be found 
in various American botanical works are slight and in the main 
technical. Even in England, while there is an admirable, 
though very brief, sketch of him in the ' ' Dictionary of National 
Biography", by Robert Hunter, F. R. S., not even his name 
is mentioned in the last edition of the "Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tannica ' ' (save once in a foot note), though, of course, there may 
be other notices that have never come under our observation 
But the French and German, and especially the Dutch, cyclo 
paedias are full of him, and it may here be noted that a cele 
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brated Butch botanist, Johann Friederich Gronovius (grand- 
son of the far more renowned Johann Friederich of classical 
fame) named a plant for Catesby in his "Flora Virginica." 

But to return to the letters. 

While, as we have stated above, a few of them are from 
Catesby 's nephew and namesake, nearly all of them are from 
the amorous pen of Col. Thomas Jones, son of Capt. Roger 
Jones, progenitor of the family in this country, who came 
over. to Virginia with Lord Culpeper in 1680, patented much 
land, was appointed Collector of Customs, and, being placed, 
as such, in command of a sloop-of-war in the Chesapeake, 
proved himself a terror to the pirates, who flying the "Jolly 
Roger ' ' harried the seas from the Virginia Capes to ' ' the Span- 
ish Main. ' ' He became a conspicious figure in the Colony, 
but, after some years, returned to the Mother Country, leaving 
here several children, among them Thomas and Frederick. 
Frederick, we may interject just here, moved to North Carolina, 
where he became Chief Justice of that Colony, but, on his death, 
his children (three boys and two girls, as may be seen from 
"expence accounts rendered" in these "Papers") were sent 
to Williamsburg to be educated — the boys being placed in 
the "Grammar School" there, probably afterwards entering 
the College of William and Mary. 

Thomas patented far more acres than his father had done 
in his day, and the girls and boys, as they grew up, inter- 
marrying with the other Colonial "grandees" (as they were 
then called), the family soon became one of the wealthiest and 
most influential among the aristocratic "gentry." 

Thus, at the time these letters begin, Col. Thomas Jones 
was decidedly what was styled "a catch," and made bold 
to lay siege to the heart of Catesby 's niece, Mistress Eliza- 
beth Cocke Pratt, a blooming young widow, who already 
counted many eligible suitors in her train, for in those direct 
days attractive young widows were not allowed to languish 
long "in weeds" for lack of asking. 

His "approaches" to the fortress (as the military engineers 
would phrase it) were certainly of a most unusual and sur- 
prising character. So far as we can infer, he did not send her 
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bouquets, in which lay cunningly hid impassioned sonnets to her 
eyebrows, but, being "down" with a stubborn attack of 
bilious, or intermittent, fever, he sent her, instead, daily from 
his sick-room precise, not to say meticulous, bulletins of his 
varied symptoms, as they developed day by day — of the reme- 
dies administered by the " chirurgeons " and their effect, 
bewailing, as he convalesces, that he has still to "wade through 
rivers of water gruel and Chicken Broth strengthened with 
Mollasses, with no other support than ye yolks of four poached 
Eggs once a day without bread or salt, ' ' and, later on, com- 
plaining of the "subsistance of thin Suppings, not having been 
beholden to my teeth these three weeks for doing their office." 
There are other intimate details confided to his inamorata, 
which it were, perhaps, indiscreet in these squeamish modern 
days to quote, but he never fails to assure the lady (whom he 
invariably addresses with due formality simply as ' ' Madam ' ') 
that he thinks of her constantly during the long wearisome 
days, and offers up nightly "my Petition to Heaven for your 
sweetest repose. ' ' 

Our Editor sarcastically comments on all this (in a foot-note), 
by quoting the words of the anxious lover in "Richard III, " 
when another "melting" widow pretended to flout him: — 
"Was ever woman in such humor woo'ed?" But Thomas 
Jones evidently knew what he was about. The fair widow may 
have been perplexed by his novel method of attack or over- 
whelmed with modest confusion by his rather embarrassing 
confidences. However that may have been, the confidences, 
like brave Mercutio 's wound, ' ' served, ' ' for the fortress, 
when ' ' summoned, ' ' promptly surrendered and Thomas Jones 
marched in with all the honors of war. 

For ourselves, we frankly confess (as every man with a spark 
of humor in his composition must) that we have enjoyed the 
wooing of Colonel Thomas Jones quite as keenly as we did 
"Major Jones's Courtship" sixty years syne. 

It is only simple justice to record right here that, after the 
prize was safely his, a more uxorious husband than he proved 
to be, cannot be found in all the ' ' Calendar of Love. ' ' 

Juliet's soliloquy, in the orchard of the Capulets, is held by 
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"experts" in such matters, to be the acme of "young love's" 
delirium. Listen : 

Give me my Romeo ; and when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

This is very beautiful, and Juliet was evidently "carried 
away" to the nth degree by Romeo's high color and flashing 
teeth and tenor voice. But she was only "a three hours' 
wife" (alas! "a maid (to) die maiden- widowed, ") when she 
uttered this exquisite rhapsody. She knew all about the poetry 
of young love, but nothing of the prose of matrimony. What 
would have been the nature of her soliloquy ten years later, 
when she had a house full of squalling brats and a lot of shiftless 
servants to look after, we know not. But we do know what 
Thomas Jones, after eleven years ' experience of those identical 
conditions, wrote in lofty prose to his "dearest life," as he 
still calls his wife. She was at the time visiting her sister, 
Ann, wife of Major William Woodford, of "Windsor" in Car- 
olina County, whither she apparently often went, and the Col- 
onel is lonely in his "tide-water" home and longs for her to 
come back to him. And so, after suggesting the various stop- 
ping places at which she shall spend the night during ' ' the tedi- 
ous passage down, ' ' he writes (Nov. 10th, 1736) : "I much desire 
to see you and those that are with you, but not to any degree 
so much as I do to see you, for if I could be possessed with the 
whole world, it would be nothing in comparison with -that, 
nor would there be any charm in life at all to me without your 
company. But if any part of my conduct to you has at any 
time induced you to believe otherwise, yet I am truly sensible 
from the secret impulse of my Heart and Mind that my passion 
is greater for you than the invention of Men can describe. ' ' 

Though, at our age, we are naturally diffident in expressing 
any opinion on such a matter, yet we do not doubt what will 
be the verdict of our readers in Jones vs. Juliet, and, as the law- 
yers say, ' ' We submit our case with confidence. ' ' 
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Apropos of this and other country visits, these "Papers" 
throw a flood of light on the difficulties of travel in Colonial 
Virginia at the time, which, chiefly because of the vile roads, 
are almost inconceivable to people of this generation. To- 
day, one can get into a luxurious Pullman car at "Milford" 
in Caroline County and in three hours be in Williamsburg. 
Mrs. Jones was nearly four days in making the same journey ! 

But not only do the letters give us valuable information as to 
travel, but (and here is where the students of minute econo- 
mics have their "innings") as to the prices of all sorts of things — 
doctor's bills (when the physicians dispensed drugs as well 
as gave medical advice), which occupy a whole page in the 
Magazine, books, furniture, china, all sorts of women's ap- 
parel from modish London hats to "Spanish shoes," silk 
handkerchiefs, gloves, stays, garters, buckles — all bought in 
Williamsburg shops. But far the most interesting of all the 
"Accompts Ren'd. " is the "Expence Ace 't of Mrs. Thomas 
Jones in England," whither, because of ill-health, she went 
three years after her marriage, to consult London specialists, 
among them Sir Hans Sloane, Physician to the Royal Family 
and now the fast friend of her "Uncle Catesby. " This 
account, though but a fragment, as the Editor tells us, occupies 
three and a half of our pages and enables us to reconstruct 
with very considerable accuracy what it cost a "lady of 
quality ' ' to live becomingly in the Mother Country in the early 
eighteenth century. Col. Jones was a fond father as well as an 
uxorious husband and writes to her long and frequent accounts 
of how the children are faring — how ' ' Tom grows a Tall and 
fine Boy" and Dolly is "as fine a child I think as ever was born, 
always pretty and pleasant — a most engaging chit" — and so 
of "Madam Pratt," a pet name for little Betty Pratt, "as 
sturdy as ever she was, ' ' and so of all the rest of the quiverful 
of romping, prankish girls and boys. 

All the children "married well" and in their rank of life, 
as have their descendants down to our own time — a notable 
family, in truth, of rarely accomplished gentlewomen, of valiant 
soldiers, learned jurists, high-minded citizens, which through 
seven generations could make the proud, though homely, boast 
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inscribed upon the family vault of the Lords of Colchester: 
"All the men were brave, and all the women virtuous.." 

Especially as soldiers have they always been "to the fore," 
serving valorously in every war waged by this country, whether 
as Colony or Commonwealth — two distinctive names per- 
sistently recurring in the long roll — "Roger," the christian 
name of Thomas's father, and "Catesby, " the maiden-name 
of his wife. You will find these distinctive names again and 
again in the official rosters of the Revolution, of "1812," 
of the Mexican War (some of them of General's rank), while 
on the Confederate rolls, in the "War Between the States," 
the shining array of "Rogers" and "Catesbys" and others 
of their "ain ilk" (not only from Virginia, but throughout 
the whole South) still "stirs the pulse's play." 

But of all the heroic breed and blood, the name that shall 
blaze highest and longest endure on the page of history, 
because of the happy chance that came to him, is that of Com- 
mander Catesby ap Roger Jones of the Confederate Navy (form- 
erly of the U. S. N.), who commanded our iron-clad ' ' Virginia ' ' 
("Merrimac") in her famous fight with the "Monitor," 
March 9th, in Hampton Roads, in which this daring and skil- 
ful sailor, woefully handicapped, as he was, by the disabled 
stealing gear of his unwieldly leviathan, yet by cool judgment 
in manoeuvring and by dint of sheer hard hammering, when he 
had his "heart's desire" and came to close quarters, finally 
drove his nimble adversary (a foreman worthy of his steel) 
to turn about and seek refuge in shoal water where his ponder- 
ous enemy of heavy draught could not follow to give the 
' ' coup-de-grace. ' ' 

It was the first combat in all the tide of time that had been 
fought between iron-clad ships — in soberest truth, an epoch- 
making combat, that definitively marked the end of an era in 
naval history, and revolutionized naval construction and naval 
tactics in both hemispheres, sharply revealing in the flash of 
its guns to startled nations that the most powerful of their 
wooden battleships then afloat must prove as harmless and 
futile when pitted against such iron-clad monsters as would 
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have been the "four-banked" triremes of Salamis against 
Nelson's "four-deckers" of Trafalgar. 

As the older ones of us (a mere handful now), who shared the 
perils, if not the glory, of those eventful days, recall the face 
and figure of this quiet, modest, gentleman, thorough master 
of his profession, his high courage happily tempered by unerring 
judgment — imperturbable in ' ' the crash of the cannonades ' ' — 
his infectious and stern resolution to "fight the ship to the last ' ' 
— "aut cita mors aut victoria laeta" — we cannot choose but pause 
a moment to uncover and salute the heroic shade of this glorious 
sailor, whose place is assured in the naval annals of the world 
alongside that of Sir Richard Grenville (of the "Revenge") 
and all the mighty seamen of "the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth. ' ' 

4. Under the title, Virginia in -1681-82, we have published 
in each issue of the Magazine during the year a continuation 
of the "Extracts" and "Complete Transcripts" (made by the 
late W. S. Sainsbury and now in the Virginia State Library) 
from the original MS. documents in the British Public Records 
Office dealing with the administration of Virginia affairs in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

We have so persistently dwelt in Report after Report upon the 
high import of these "Abstracts" and "Complete Transcripts," 
as they have regularly appeared in our pages during the past 
ten years, that it were idle for us to attempt to emphasize more 
strongly than we have already done the immense historical signi- 
ficance of these first-hand documents, which no thorough student 
of the political, commercial and economical development of the 
Colony can afford to disregard. 

Had not our eminent Virginia historian, Dr. Philip Alexander 
Bruce, had constant access to these ' ' Transcripts ' ' here, 
as well as to the originals in London, he could never, we ven- 
ture to declare, have written with such thoroughness as he has 
done his two great books (the "Economic" and the "Insti- 
tutional" histories) on Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 
which are to-day regarded by scholars as of first authority in 
their special domain. 
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The present instalments deal with the administration of 
Thomas Lord Culpeper, created in 1673 by Royal Patent 
Governor of Virginia for life, who had always regarded his 
office as a sinecure, and who, much against his will, came over 
in 1680 in obedience to a strong intimation from the king that 
the latter regarded with extreme displeasure his dawdling 
away his time, year after year, in London without giving a 
thought (provided his salary and quit-rents were duly paid) 
to the affairs of 'his Majesty's loyal Colony overseas. "The 
Lords* of Trade and Plantations" evidently shared, nay, doubt- 
less instigated, the royal displeasure, and so Culpeper re- 
luctantly set sail to take up his active governorship. 

It was a time of great confusion and depression in Virginia. 
Only four years had passed since the swift collapse of "Ba- 
con's" Rebellion on the death of its glorious young leader. 
The remembrance of Berkeley's bloody assizes and ruthless 
dragonades was still too fresh in men's minds for it to be other- 
wise. They were, in truth, in sort of ' ' back-wash ' ' of despond, 
which was accentuated by appalling financial and industrial 
depression, owing to the sharp fall in the prices fetched by to- 
bacco, which was not only their chief commodity, but prac- 
tically the chief currency of the Colony. 

Thus things were when Culpeper arrived in May 1680. 
Had their new Governor sought even in a measure to identify 
himself with the interests and welfare of the Colonists, their 
struggles against the widespread depression and poverty (for 
they were of stubborn stuff) would only have hardened their 
sinews and made them draw their belts the tighter. But they 
were to be cursed with an arrogant Executive, whose para- 
mount idea was to fleece the impoverished "provincials" 
(as he regarded them) to the limit of endurance — almost the 
exact prototype of the corrupt "Carpet Baggers," who, 
nearly two centuries later, battened on the misfortunes of South 
Carolina and Louisiana and other "Rebel States" during the 
infamous era of "Reconstruction." 

Yet, despite his insatiate greed, he was not altogether bad — 
he had "soldiered" in his young manhood and, out of his ex- 
perience, gave wise counsel as to Indian defence and the proper 
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construction and adequate armament of the forts guarding the 
great rivers — his suggestions as to fostering manufactures 
evidence a clear head, and even some of his arbitrary amend- 
ments to Acts of Assembly proved salutary. 

But having "given the devil his due, ' ' let us repeat that he 
was cold, cynical, selfish, domineering, above all abnormally 
avaricious, and the evil in the man far outweights the few good 
acts which may fairly be put to his credit. Loyal as the Col- 
onists were to the representatives of "Church and King," 
they soon gauged their man, and, though, time and again, 
yielding (under fear of being dissolved) reluctant compliance 
to certain measures, through which he sought to extend the 
"royal prerogative" (his "ruling passion" next to love of 
money), yet were they, as a body, men of high and courageous 
spirit, resolved to fight to the. last for the inviolability of their 
ancient privileges and to guard with jealous vigilance the 
chartered rights of the people. 

Culpeper remained in the Colony but little over three 
months. His heart was in London, and apparently he could 
no longer master his imperious longing to enjoy again the 
"modish" society of the wits and beaux, with whom he had been 
wont for so many years to lounge in ' ' the Piazza ' ' or stroll, in 
' ' the Ring ' ' to ogle Her Grace of Queensbury and other frail 
beauties of the Court, anon repairing to "The Cock" or "The 
Cocoa Tree ' ' to sip his canary and listen to stories from the lips 
of Rochester and Mulgrave at which Aristophanes or Petronius 
might have blushed — above all, to frequent the playhouses and 
see again Mrs. Knipp (that "merry jade," as Master Pepys 
calls her) bring down storms of applause (from men and women 
too) by her suggestive acting of the female role in some one of 
Mistress Aphra Behn's shameless comedies. So, in August, 
His Excellency set sail for England, leaving his deputy, Sir 
Henry Chichester, to struggle with the recalcitrant Burgesses. 

But the royal welcome was not as cordial as he had looked for, 
though the easy-going Charles allowed him to stay on and en- 
joy the "humours of the town" for two indolent years of 
Macaronic trifling. Then (no doubt, the disgusted "Lords 
of Trade," who felt that they had been arrogantly flouted, 
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made bold to whisper a remonstrance into the ear of the king) 
came suddenly a sharp order to him to return at once to his 
active Governorship on pain of forcible removal from office 
and forfeiture of his Life Patent. 

This he had discretion enough to do. 

So back he came to Virginia in 1682, bringing with him a new 
' ' Commission ' ' and a new set of ' ' Instructions ' ' (in the fram- 
ing of which he himself, no doubt, had no small part), which 
must be read with a sort of stupefied amazement by all men of 
our generation — always excepting those born and bred in 
Russia or under the "Central Powers." 

According to these "Instructions" ("intended to introduce 
here the methods of Ireland"), there was centered in the Gov- 
ernor autocratic control over every phase of colonial adminis- 
tration — civil, military, judicial, religious — everything vital 
and important, save that in matters financial there were (for 
good cause!) very precise Crown restrictions. 

It is not, of course, possible for us within our limits to give 
even a succinct synopsis of these "Instructions," printed 
here at great length. We can only urge our readers to ponder 
them slowly and thoughtfully, if they would gain a clear 
conception of what their ancestors had to contend with in their 
long, grim struggle for civil and religious liberty. 

Nor must we anticipate Culpeper's career beyond the point 
reached in the present instalments, further than to set down the 
bald facts that he remained in the Colony scarce a year — then, 
the call of the old London life being too strong for him, con- 
trary to his positive orders, went back to England, where he 
was promptly deprived of his "Life Patent," though he was 
for sometime allowed to remain titular Governor on the or- 
dinary footing, retaining his salary and his quit-rents from the 
"Northern Neck," which latter eventually passed to the 
Fairfaxes through intermarriage with the Culpeper family. 

He was the last of Virginia's "Life Governors," and Vir- 
ginians were heartily glad to be rid of him, though in getting 
his equally grasping successor, Francis Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, who came over in 1684, they soon found, in vulgar par- 
lance, that they had "swapped the devil for a witch. ' ' 
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5. Miscellaneous. Among other articles published during 
the year worthy of special mention because of their intrinsic 
merit, or specialistic value, are: 

(1) The Preston Papers, consisting, in the main, of letters 
exchanged between Col. William Preston, the great Virginia 
frontier-fighter, and various civil and military officials (together 
with various other documents hitherto unpublished) relating 
to events during the "French and Indian" and the Revo- 
lutionary Wars. These "Papers," which we began to print 
in our October Magazine, constitute one of those happy 
"finds," which we have had the good fortune to chronicle 
from time to time in our Reports. When a few years ago 
an enormous quantity of printed documents and loose parcels 
of MSS., which had been lying neglected for well-nigh a century 
in the dark basements of the Auditors Office, was turned over 
to the State Library, and the whole mass (consisting of nearly 
700,000 items) was entrusted by its accomplished head, 
Dr. H. R. Mcllwaine, to the Assistant Librarian, Mr. 
Earl G. Swem, and to the Archivist, Mr. Morgan P. Rob- 
inson, for careful examination, listing and indexing, there was 
found a large bundle, yellowed by age, containing these Preston 
letters. 

Though we have prepared a careful resume of the subject- 
matter of these letters, lack of space, at the eleventh hour, 
forbids our printing it in the present Report. Happily, it 
would prove superfluous to attempt here any portrayal of 
William Preston himself, inasmuch as our vigilant Editor 
has prefixed to the ' ' Papers ' ' a most admirable sketch of this 
noble gentleman and soldier, whose martial deeds and exalted 
character have made sure his place among the foremost of 
those sagacious and ardent Virginia patriots, who bore so great 
a part in achieving American independence. We must con- 
tent ourselves, for the present, with the simple statement 
that these ' ' Papers ' ' shed a fresh flood of light on Tory plots 
and activities in the Carolinas and on the Virginian frontier 
at the most critical time in our Revolutionary history and con- 
stitute a most valuable addition to our previous knowledge 
of that phase of the momentous struggle. (2) Virginia GIsan- 
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togs in England, consisting of abstracts of Wills and Adminis- 
trations recorded in British Probate Courts relating to early 
Virginia settlers, which we have been steadily publishing for 
the past fifteen years, continue to afford most delightful read- 
ing, while shedding illuminating side-lights on the social and 
industrial life of the early Colonists. Year after year, we 
owed these ' ' Gleanings ' ' to our generous and steadfast friend, 
Mr. Lothrop Withington, until in 1915 he met his tragic fate 
in the ill-starred " Lusitania," done to death with stealthy 
cowardice by German miscreants. On his death, his life- 
long friend, Mr. Leo Culleton, another trained London geneal- 
ogist and antiquarian (who had long assisted in the trans- 
scription and compilation of the abstracts) promptly vol- 
unteered to continue sending these most attractive and in- 
structive contributions, generously stipulating that his work 
must be regarded as "a labor of love." Once again, your 
Committee begs to tender him our most grateful acknowl- 
edgement for his continued kindness. (3) Papers from the 
Virginia State Auditor's Office, (from the original MS. books) 
dealing with a variety of subjects dear to the heart of eco- 
nomic students, from the Tobacco Act of 1713 to lists of 
taxes on vehicles, lists of wheel carriages in various counties 
of the State in the years just anterior to the Revolution, etc. 
We also printed (separately, in three issues) from these same 
"Papers" very valuable Revolutionary lists of payments made 
(in 1775-76) to Virginia State Troops, which supply many lacking 
names and desirable details. (4) A List of Marriages in Orange 
County, Virginia. (1772-1795, inclusive), contributed by our 
learned friend, Mr. W. W. Scott, head of the "Virginia Law 
Library" and a member of the Society, which must prove 
of signal value to genealogists, and which, we are glad to 
state, will be continued. 

The Departments of "Notes and Queries," "Book Re- 
views" and "Genealogy" have uniformly maintained their 
high level of excellence. 

Of special interest, in the first named, are the tracings of the 
signatures of Robert Hunt, Vicar of Heathfield, taken from the 
Parish Register of Reculver, Kent, of which parish it was known 
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he had been Vicar (1594-1602). These tracings were sent to 
us by our kind friend, Mr. H. Dwelly of Heme Bay, Kent, and 
reproduced in facsimile in our January issue. It will be, per- 
haps, remembered by some of our readers that in our last 
Report in discussing at length the Will of Robert Hunt (first 
printed in "Virginia Gleanings") we declared that this Will 
enabled us to identify "almost beyond peradventure and for 
the first time" this Vicar of Heathfield with the "Master 
Hunt ' ' who came over with the first settlers and proved him- 
self a veritable tower of strength to his little flock amid the 
sufferings and perils of that first terrible winter at Jamestown. 
A comparison of these tracings of signatures of the Hunt, 
Vicar of Reculver, with the established signatures of the Hunt, 
Vicar of Heathfield (also published by us in facsimile) proves 
beyond any shadow of doubt the Vicars of the two parishes 
to have been one and the same person and identical with the 
"couragious divine" (as Captain John Smith calls him) at 
Jamestown. 

In ' ' Genealogy, ' ' the histories of the ' ' Gorsuch and Love- 
lace Families" (contributed by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Bal- 
timore, a member of the Society, which we have been publish- 
ing for several years) and of the "Johnson family of King 
and Queen, Louisa, etc.," (which we began publishing in July, 
1917) are worthy of special note as containing (notably the for- 
mer) much of solid historical interest apart from their purely 
genealogical value. 

In "Book Reviews," our readers have, no doubt, specially 
enjoyed (as we certainly have) a sympathetic ' ' appreciation ' ' 
of Mrs. Mary Newton Stanard's delightful and instructive 
' ' Colonial Virginia, its People and Customs, ' ' from the pen of 
Mr. W. W. Scott of the Virginia Law Library, the light touch 
of whose "practiced hand, ' ' together with his wide knowledge 
of Colonial history, peculiarly fitted him to write con amore 
this charming critique of a charming book. 

Another critique, quite different in tone — indeed, charged from 
first line to last, with delicate irony — is a review in our July 
number of Prof. R. S. Cotterell 's "History of Pioneer Kentucky, ' ' 
wherein its author declares in most sweeping fashion that 
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' ' probably never has history exhibited such prominent examples 
of incompetency and degeneracy as in Colonial Virginia," 
and, in consequence, felicitates himself on the fact (?) that 
Kentucky is not Virginian in origin, in customs, or in ideals, 
and that the majority of its settlers were from Pennsylvania, 
the Shenandoah Valley or the Western sections of the Caro- 
linas. "He roundly," says the reviewer, "denounces the 
Virginia Myth." Then, with no scintilla of the "saeva in- 
dignatio" of the Roman poet, but in a vein of impish humor, 
the reviewer proceeds to show ' ' the mighty, the hypnotising 
power" a mere myth may possess. "One would have sup- 
posed," he says, "that against the stern and virtuous ideals 
of Pennsylvanians and the Scotch-Irish, the power of the 
effete Virginia East of the Blue Ridge would have been as 
nothing." And yet, when these stern "Covenanters," 
"seething with resentment against a degenerate Eastern 
Virginia, set up for themselves, what did they do?" En bref, 
they proceeded to ' ' choose the greater number of their national 
Senators and Representatives from men alien to them in birth 
and ideals, as men from East of the Blue Ridge were bound 
to be." 

And so it was with the Governors. Of fifteen Governors, 
all but four were 6f known Virginia birth or descent. And so 
on and so on. The review, in Shakesperian phrase, is all 
"most admirable fooling" — its fine irony and delicate per- 
siflage forming a delectable "setting" for the inexorable array 
of "cold facts" (as fatal as "cold steel"), with which the re- 
viewer smilingly punctures the bladder of the Heir Doktor 
Professor's preposterous contention, and, with thinly-veiled 
sarcasm, teaches him the truth of Jowett's witty dictum that 
"None of us is infallible, not even, the youngest," and that 
'tis a rash undertaking to flout a time-honored "Myth" — 
in this case, a "Myth," of which well-born Kentuckians 
have been proud for over a century — at least, not until the airy 
scoffer shall have attained, in some measure, a knowledge of 
his subject. 

The article is not signed, but the reviewer's incognito is 
easy to pierce by those who have marked the sureness with 
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which, standing firm on his own familiar ground of historical 
and genealogical investigation, he has driven home his glitter- 
ing point. To speak more plainly, we do not doubt that, 
if confronted with the direct question, our shrinking Editor, 
like ' ' Mrs. Malaprop, ' ' would promptly ' ' own the soft im- 
peachment. ' ' 

The Roll of Honor. 

As, no doubt, many of readers remember, we adverted in our 
last Report to the proposed publication in our pages of a " Roll 
of Honor," comprising the names of the Virginia officers and 
men, who have made "the supreme sacrifice" in this stu- 
pendous World War, whether on land or sea, on field of battle 
or in hospital, or from any cause whatever — to the end, as we 
then said, that men and women, not alone of this generation, 
but of generations yet to come, might be certified that the 
fires of Virginia's ancient patriotism burned not less brightly 
in this driving storm of war than they have blazed down 
through all the heroic centuries from Nathaniel Bacon in 1G76 
to Robert E. Lee in 1861-65. 

This ' ' Roll of Honor ' ' was begun in our July issue and will 
continue to be published until, so far as patient industry 
and sharp-eyed vigilance can compass it, the name of every 
Virginian, who died in service, shall find a place in this per- 
manent record. 

Our Editor, whose constitutional accuracy has become 
through rigid training a confirmed habit, and who, as Sidney 
Smith once wittily said of a friend of his, has "an ungovern- 
able passion for work, ' ' is the ideal man for the pious task. 

To the ' ' Roll, ' ' he has appended a series of ' ' War Notes, ' ' 
giving precise and minute details as to various officers and men 
in the service, their rank, promotions, decorations and other 
honors accorded them, their descent, etc., which have excited 
(and of this we receive steadily growing confirmation) the 
liveliest interest not only in the Commonwealth, but through- 
out the country wherever dwell men and women of Virginia 
lineage. 
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This bare statement, on our part, is all that is necessary here, 
and, indeed, all that is seemly. "Stella" said of Swift ("the 
great infamous Dean," as Thackeray calls him), in one of her 
rare bitter, moods, that he ' ' could write beautifully about a 
broomstick," and, doubtless, some glib rhetorician, quite 
"detached," might reel off. pages of conventional eulogy in 
making this announcement; but, for ourselves, whose nearest 
and dearest went through that hell of shot and shell "over 
there," shoulder to shoulder with these dear dead comrades 
of theirs, we can only, in silence, ' ' stand at Salute" in presence 
of this shining array of valiant souls, who, as the inspired seer 
of Patmos wrote, in words of flaming fire, "loved not their 
lives unto death," and, so, amid "lightnings and thunderings 
and the voices" of storming Captains, were "caught up to 
God and unto His throne " 

1919. 

Our Editor's prospective programme for 1919 subject, o 
to modifications that exigencies may impose until our return 
to normal conditions, is as follows: 

Various contributions noticed above and marked " to be con- 
tinued, " such as the "Minutes of the Council and General 
Court," "Virginia in 1681-82," Letters of William Byrd 
First," "Papers from the State Auditor's Office," and, of 
course, the long established departments of ' ' Notes and Quer- 
ies," "Genealogy" and "Book-Reviews," will form part of 
the contents. 

Necessarily a very large portion of out space must be de- 
voted to the "Roll of Honor" and to the "War Notes." 
There are so many names in this sad, but glorious, "Roll," 
that they will have to be printed in instalments of five or six 
hundred in each issue of the Magazine. 

While recording here, as is only seemly, our grateful recog- 
nition of the industry and fidelity of our working staff, whose 
courage rose higher with each fresh dimculity, your Committee 
desires once again to emphasize in an especial manner its high 
sense of the unflagging zeal, wide and exact learning and un- 
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tiring energy of our Corresponding Secretary, to whom more 
than to any other one man the Society owes its continued 
prestige and success. 

Necrology. 

Life Members. 

H. M. Barksdale, Wilmington, Del. 

Annual Members 

Col. Archer Anderson, Richmond, Va. 

A. A. Blow, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hill Carter, Ashland, Va. 

Major J. F. Crocker, Portsmouth, Va. 

Gidecn A. Davenport, Richmond, Va. 

John C. Hagan, Richmond, Va. 

William M. Hill, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, Osprey, Fla. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred M. Randolph, D. D., Norfolk, Va. 

Gen'l John E. Roller, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mrs. Edith Symington, Brevard, N. C. 

William E. Tyler, Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. Champe F. Thornton, Norfolk, Va. 

H. M. Williamson, Portland, Oregon. 

Prof. Henry A. Wise, Norfolk, Va. 

If we consider not mere numbers, but the high personal 
and civic virtues of those whose names are inscribed on this 
mournful roster, this is the most appalling ' ' Necrology ' ' that 
has ever been chronicled In any single year in the whole history 
of this Society. 

First on the dread roll stands the name of Colonel Archer 
Anderson, of this city, who died on January 4th, 1918 — 
First Vice-President of this Society, universally regarded as 
the first citizen of the community, and held by many men of 
wide experience and sober judgment as the first citizen of the 
Commonwealth . 
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In respect of extraordinary native talents, he had no superior 
among his contemporaries, while in the number and variety 
of his accomplishments and activities, who, indeed, was his 
peer? — a brilliant and daring officer, who, enlisting as a private 
soldier, rose to be Chief of Staff of one of the great Confederate 
armies, and who might, in sober truth, have become the Napier 
of the momentous struggle in which he bore such conspicuous 
part, had. not his invincible modesty impelled him to decline 
the mighty task — an exquisite classical scholar, who had been 
trained in the best universities at home and abroad and who to 
the day of his death could read his Plato and Tacitus in the 
original "with his feet on the fender," as Emerson aptly 
phrases it — a marvellous linguist, who wrote and spoke with 
elegance and precision most of the languages of Continental 
Europe — an orator of the very first rank, the power and witch- 
ery of whose eloquence thrilled and swayed applauding multi- 
tudes on great historic occasions — "learned in the law," though 
he engaged in active practice but a few years in his young 
manhood — possessed of consummate mastery of scientific 
economics and scientific finance, which, in happy combination 
with robust common-sense (one of his salient characteristics), 
compelled the smiles of fortune in his long career as a command- 
ing figure in the industrial life of this city — in short, "the 
Admirable Crichton ' ' of our time, who touched and adorned 
life at many and widely varying points, and left every activity 
he essayed the better for his touch. 

These were things that every Virginian (and, indeed, men 
and women far beyond our borders) could judge and admire. 
But to his countless friends among all sorts and conditions of 
men, to whom his genial presence on. our streets was a familiar 
sight, to his colleagues on this Committee, to whom he was a 
sagacious counsellor for so many years, and, especially, to 
those who knew him yet more closely in the home-circle, ad- 
miration was unconsciously so dominated by affection, 
that one gave little thought to his varied attainments or his 
notable achievements in great affairs. 

Who among us that does not love to recall his delightful 
personality — his impressive form, his clear-cut features, un- 
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touched by any shadow of ignoble thought, full of power and 
authority, and insensibly reminding one (as was said of him by a 
friend even in his life-time) of the august "presentment" 
of the noblest of the Antonines, as, yonder in the Louvre, 
he looks down upon us across the centuries in sweet and com- 
pelling dignity — his winning smile, and high-bred, gracious 
manners, that were but the visible promptings of a generous 
heart overflowing with unaffected ' ' good will towards men ' ' — 
his lambent wit and mellow humor, that flavored all his lighter 
talk among his intimates and gave an irresistible charm to his 
conversation — his genuine humility as to his own acquirements, 
his eager, generous, praise of the achievements of his friends — 
his utter lack of condescension in his intercourse with his hum- 
bler fellows— his quick, unfailing sympathies for all ' ' afflicted 
or distressed in mind, body or estate"— his constant bene- 
factions, which he kept studiously concealed even from his 
intimates — his playful tenderness with children — his real 
genius for hospitality, wherein he ever shone as the ideal host- 
recalling all this and countless other gracious characteristics, 
who shall wonder that he was admired of all men, alike the 
lofty and the lowly, who might call him friend, and that in the 
inner sanctuary of ' ' the dearest spot on earth ' ' to him, he was, 
in very truth, the idol of wife and children, or that he was 
loved with passionate fervor by those, who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of his intimate friendship and who felt subtly rebuked 
and humbled by the unconscious beauty and nobility of his 
stainless life. 

Only thus much now, in few, halting, words, may one, who 
knew him through fifty years of closest friendship, that never 
once was dimmed by even a passing cloud, here set down in 
unbidden tears, but, in obedience to the express request 
of the Executive Committee, this same old friend proposes, 
in the near future, to prepare in such poor fashion as may be 
allowed him and to publish in these pages a more detailed 
and comprehensive sketch of this great Virginian, who by 
acclaim has won a lofty niche among the noblest and most 
illustrious of the "Worthies" that through the circling years 
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have adorned, in field and forum, the annals of this ancient 
Commonwealth . 

Of the others, too (at least, of so many as were personally 
known to us), we fain would pay some passing tribute, but the 
imperative limitations as to space (to which we have already 
alluded in the early part of this Report) prevent more than the 
bare repetition of their names — the Rt. Rev. Alfred Magill 
Randolph, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., of Norfolk, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, and up to his death (as for many 
years before) a member of our Executive Committee — one of 
the most lovable of men, whom some of us, among the lingering 
few, knew from boyhood — ' ' Sixty Years and After, ' ' as Walter 
Scott hath it — a great Churchman, without exaggeration of 
rhetoric — learned in all the learning of the schools — a keen 
dialectician, who with inexorable logic, whether in the pulpit 
or in discussion elsewhere, pierced through fallacies, however 
plausible, and with unerring directness went straight to the 
core of the matter — "an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures," as St. Luke says of Apollos — untiring in the 
varied activities of the ancient communion to which he belonged, 
yet always the simple, high-bred gentleman and delightful 
companion, blessed with a rare sense of humor and possessed 
of a rich fund of apposite anecdote — constant in silent bene- 
faction to the poor and in ministering comfort and consolation 
to gentle and simple alike — doing the work of Christ's King- 
dom here on earth in true humbleness of spirit as one of the 
least of all His servants, and so continuing to the very end, 
when he received the supreme plaudit, "Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, ' ' and, exultant, entered into the joy of his 
Lord. — Major James F. Crocker, of Portsmouth, a dauntless 
soldier, who, in Pickett's immortal charge at "Gettysburg," 
fell stricken with grevious wounds just in front of the stone- 
wall on the crest of ' ' Cemetery Ridge, ' ' yet survived for many 
years to adorn the bench with his learning and to enrich the 
literature of Virginia history and genealogy with not a few vol- 
umes of sterling merit. — William Maury Hill, of Richmond, 
always "Willy" to everybody, who unconsciously forgot 
the high place he held in the world of finance as they basked 
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in the sunshine of his irresistibly winning smile, that was of 
itself "like hearing good news." — Hill Carter, of Ashland, a 
brilliant and persuaive advocate before "gentlemen of the 
jury, ' ' whose dry humor and quaint quips made him the life 
of every company in town or country. — Prof. Henry A. Wise, 
of Norfolk, sprung of a long line of soldiers, statesmen and 
jurists, who, already a veteran ere the down was on his cheek, 
won fresh glory as "Commander of (V. M. I.) Cadets" (when his 
senior was disabled) at "New Market," May 15th, 1864, 
when, under his ringing orders to charge, those beardless 
lads, at the critical moment of the fierce combat, sprang for- 
ward with boyish cheers and stormed and carried Siegel's 
guns and saved the day — "Old Chinook," as then they 
fondly called him, and who, in his maturer years, became one 
of the foremost figures in the educational world. 

Merely to call over the names of such accomplished and 
lovable associates stirs the sleeping sadness into life and re- 
news the poignant grief that wrung the hearts of so many 
of us, when first flashed the dire tidings of their untimely end. 

To some of these, we shall endeavor to pay hereafter some 
fitting tribute, when occasion serves. 

For the present, we can only breathe over each and all a 
simple, yet fervent, "Avete atque valete." 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. Gordon McCabe, 

April 3rd, 1919. President. 

At the conclusion of the Annual Report it was announced 
that the election of officers and members of the Executive 
Committee was the next business. On motion, a Nominating 
Committee was appointed. This Committee retired, and on 
its return, a temporary chairman of the meeting having been 
appointed, the Committee recommended that the following be 
re-elected : 

President — W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, Va. 

Vice-Presidents — E. V. Valentine, Richmond, Va., Lyon G. 
Tyler, Williamsburg, Va., Philip A. Bruce, University, Va. 
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Corresponding Secretary and Librarian— William G. 

Stanard, Richmond, Va. 

Recording Secretary — D. C. Richardson, Richmond, Va. 
Treasurer — Robert A Lancaster, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Executive Committee — C. V. Meredith, Richmond, Va.; 
J. Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Va.; A. C. Gordon, Staunton, 
Va.; S. S. P. Patteson, Richmond, Va.; S. A. Yonge, Rich- 
mond, Va.; William H. Palmer, Richmond, Va.; Daniel 
Grinnan, Richmond, Va.; John P. McGuire, Richmond, Va.; 
W. A. Anderson, Lexington, Va. ; Morgan P. Robinson, 
Richmond, Va.; Earl G. Swem, Richmond, Va. 

The question was put and the gentlemen named were unan- 
imously re-elected. 

A motion was made and adopted thanking the President 
for his Report and for his services to the Society during the 
past year. 

Then, there being no further business, on motion the 
meeting adjourned. 



